THE  SETTING
such apprehension as existed then was caused by the
unknown terrors of the future rather than by fear of a
repetition of the troubles of the past.
One or two generations usually elapse before the full
effect of political changes is felt in the social sphere, and
the reigns of Anne and George I are examples of this.
Land was still the main source of wealth, but it had of
late been changing hands to no inconsiderable extent.
Many of the old families had become impoverished in
the Civil War, and they gradually began to decline before
those which had risen on the proceeds of the Reformation.
It was not until the second half of the seventeenth
century that the latter class began to grasp at political
power, but when they did so it was with no uncertain
hand, and it was they who precipitated the Revolution.
During the Commonwealth the egalitarian doctrines
of the more extreme Puritans had kept them moderate
Royalist, and Charles II had proved too clever for them,
but his successor gave them their chance. By then, too,
they had permeated not only the higher offices of the
State, but of the Church as well: a notable example of
this was Henry Compton, who was Bishop of London
from 1675 to 1714, and was largely instrumental in
bringing about the Revolution; he was a younger son of
the second Earl of Northampton. Such was the origin
of that "Venetian oligarchy", to quote Disraeli, which
ruled England politically during the reigns of the
first two Georges, and socially until the death of
George IV.
Since the Restoration a new middle-class had come
into existence, and this was to prove a factor of increasing
importance. England has rarely been so prosperous as
she was under Charles II. The Protectorate had been
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